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A Magazine of Verse 


MAY 1933 


TWO POEMS 


IN ARGO 


y' JU know Troias? Agamemnon? I was born in his 
town 


Was born in Argos. A small town, bordering the sea. 

[ remember not much. Hard work. We used to have 
olives, 

Bread soaked in the oil, and wine—sour! Winters it 
rained 

We stayed indoors then, but we never had any fire. 

Whether it was a good place—to live in, I mean—I don’t 
know. 


I was a kid—the old folks had the running of me. 
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They were strong religious, and whipped me a good deal. 
.. - But then 

I have lived here longer than I lived in Hellas—Greece— 

I came to this country a very long time ago. 


Worked section in San Francisco. It was time of the 
earthquake. 

I had left all my money in my coat, and gone to sleep, 

And the bed slid, and plaster began falling in my face. 

I ran out into the street. Then I thought, 

“My money will burn!” Fire had already caught the 


place. 
I fought to go back, but men held me out in the street, 
And the house and the town burned. Everything. All 
afire. 


“Well,” I said, “no money—how am | going to eat?” 


This is a funny thing—I found my money in my shirt. 
I’d grabbed it without knowing it. 


That’s how it was in Greece 
In Argos we did things without thinking—nothing to 
decide. 
Whenever you did something, you knew how much it 
would hurt. 
We had everything measured. We were used to doing it 
from long past. 
You know? You know how I mean? Norisk. All peace. 
Pick grapes and olives. Mind Christ. Be satisfied. 
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When it’s hot, strip off and swim in that Aegean Sea, 

And sleep on the beach naked. . . . We didn’t get rich 
very fast. 

I like America for that better. 


About San Francisco. 
When I’d found my money, after a few days, they said, 


“You! Where do you want to go? 


I said, “Los Angeles. 
My cousin is working in Los Angeles 


= You got money?” 
[ showed them my money and they counted it.—‘‘All 
right! 
All right!” they said, “that’s ten times as much money as 
you needa 
! 


Here! Ticket to Los Angeles for this man, to leave to 


night!’ 


Old woman and little girl looked at me, and began to cry. 
She was pretty, that little girl. Clean, too. All white. 
About fourteen years old, maybe. . . . So then I said 
‘““What’s making you cry, mother?” 


The old woman talked, 
Smearing her tear-marks with her fingers, till her eyes were 


red. 


She wanted to pO to Los Angeles. She was broke. 
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The soldiers wouldn’t let her go. 


So I said, “Don’t cry. 
I'll stake you to go to Los Angeles. What the hell!” 


Then I bought her and that little girl tickets, and I went 
away. 


She was pretty, that little girl. Beautiful. Small face, all 
white. 

Thin hands—you know, like a dancer. Low voice. 
Beautiful. 

I wished that old lady would fall dead, or take sick, before 
night. 

You know? . . . I was ignorant then—bashful. Why, | 
thought, 

Here ! am, nothing but a roundhead steel-driving Greek. 

And there she is, beautiful. 


[I thought, no, better stay away. 
I am Greek, and maybe the Greeks frighten her. Not go 
back, 
Not ask them how about paying for the tickets I had 
bought, 


But wait, learn to be an American, and save my pay 
) y pay 


Then go, and say, “You remember me?” . . . Plenty of 
time yet, 
Plenty of time. 


I didn’t see them for a long time. 
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I worked with a Los Angeles steel-gang. Sometimes I'd 
think 

I ought to have had nerve enough to touch her; touch her 
cheek. 

Maybe she expected me to; maybe she didn’t notice 

That I was nothing but a steel-driver, a roundhead Greek. 

Then I would be sad because I hadn’t, and go buy a drink. 


I was buying a drink, when I saw the girl’s mother again. 

“Well!” she said, “I’ve been looking for you!” She had 
some men. 

‘““Make you acquainted with my old friend Steve,” she 
said. 

And she said, “‘Come out to my place with me tonight. 

My girl’s asked about you. We thought maybe you were 
dead. 

Come out?” 


All right. 


It had red curtains on the doors. 
She’d taken that white little girl, that beautiful 
Girl I had not touched, and put her in a house with whores, 


That girl was more beautiful, and she’d not forgotten who 
I was. 

She said, ““Why! You’re the Greek that paid for bringing 
us here! 


Did you go and hide, to keep us from paying you? What’s 


s>? 


the cause? 
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I thought, “Now I can touch her!””, And I didn’t. Some- 
body said— 


eer 


The door’s ringing, it’s some men, too! Hurry up!” 


So then 
That girl got up, and I would sooner have known she was 
dead, 
And she said, “Well, maybe I'll see you in this place 
again?” 
So then, I wanted to go away. No. 


No, they said, 
I would have to stay. I sat, and listened to their talk, 
1 watched the door, thinking of the girl, and of the men. 


At last I found I could move, and I came away. 


All that time 
There was a kind of lump itching down in the gullet of my 
throat, 





Liable to break loose any minute—and which one, 
Which woman shall I kill when it breaks? I will come 


back, 

And tear which woman and what men to rags with my 
hands— 

Tear them to rags, and the blood out of them! . . . Well 


I walked, 
And after a long time it got daylight, time to work 
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I found some money the old lady had sneaked into my 
coat. 

Either I lost it or I spent it—what the hell! 

But I never went back to that house, never any more. 


That swelling stayed in my throat for a long time—years. 
It never broke actually. Only, after a long time, 

It was not noticeable any longer, and I was old. 

That’s how America is, eh? Whenever these men— 

I’ve got to be like them—are angry, or hungry and cold, 


They work hard like hell, and all their suffering is gone. 


They do nothing about suffering but work. 


In Argos, in my country, 
I’d have killed that old woman and burned down her 
house. Not here. 
In Argos, hungry, I’d take somebody’s olives and be fed. 
Not here. [n Argos, we had sorrow, but it was soon done. 
We knew it, and knew what to expect of it, and how long 
Before new things would carry it away from us. Here, 
things last. 
Sometimes they last all of a man’s life, they are too strong. 


In Argos, there was nothing but God to fear. 
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NEW BIRDS 


Now all of the snow’s gone from the high desert, now the 
frost 

Lets go of the ground except in the deep draws, we find 

And recognize and enumerate new birds. 

The bluebird’s the first comer back to the dead grass range. 

Out of some waterless gray rock-break, his low voice 

Utters a song almost tuneless; but his blue wings 

Are bright like gay innocent music. The brown thrush, 

Colored like old hay weathered in the rain, then sings 

At evening, when all’s darkened except water. Then, con 
cealed 

Among dark pastures of the desert, he sings his hurt 

The loud-voiced little yellow-hammers shine by day, 

The color of new sagebrush blossoms. Red-winged black 
birds 

Blazing at the wing-joints with scarlet like the blaze 

Of naked red willows in the black creek-beds, flock and 
talk. 

The thorn-brush jolts with hundreds of bright black 
bodied 

Birds joking over their new country. Then come swans. 

Dark wild swans come from the cane-marshes in the south, 

And pass, long-throated and still-mouthed. Then white 
geese 

Trail, reaching across the dark sky, broad-winged as 


eagles, 
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But flapping their broad wings. Silence follows them. 
No other new birds follow after these. 


That ends our discoveries. Having noted them, 

I go back to noticing the birds that wintered here, 

That lived out winter in the desert, when I wintered 
With them and the cattle for company. Birds that came 
To scratch in the hay for a little scattered grain. 

Those birds were colorless and songless. Without their 


I'd have been too lonely to live on this bare plain. 
It is the same with my beloved as with new birds. 
Old thoughts, that were my company when I lived alone, 


Under her beauty’s and youth’s energy, have been lost. 


I strive to recover them, to put them all in words, 


1 
1} 


Thinking th 


help me again, when she is gone. 


H. L. Davts 
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RELEASE 
Fo x Sara Teasdale 


“T was a sister of the sky”’ 
Now, with skies, celestial fair, 
Burning, burning, the wild stars 
Cling and shimmer in your hair. 


“Lost as a sob in the midst of cheering” 
Suddenly I know you gone. 

You, a flame of song’s high burning, 
Lose the world of flesh and stone. 


“Swept as a sea-bird out to sea” 
Bearing my heart clear out of me, 
Rising above all stars that b 

How is it, spirit, to be free? 


“There in the windy flood of morning”’ 
One with the gleaming, dawn-unpinned 
One with suns that climb the heaven, 
You ascend the soaring wind 


“Longing lifted its weight from me,” 
Shackles loosen. Wings, made free 


Leave the earth on sound of singing. 
Spirit, circle over me! 


Laura Lee Bird 











I 


THE HILLS BETWEEN 


And those who build the halls of f17ne 


fel - > 
with lime and stone. 


Blunt the hills and dent the plains, 
flood with cold torrential rains 

the sun-SWw ept fields 

where grasses yield their fruits. 

Set the rocky cliffs a-sway, 

brush the forests flat like hay 

all strewn to dry; 
break the tree trunks where they lie. 
But lay no rude compelling hand 

on towered cities where they stand; 
let no tall town tottering tall 

fall 

in all this citied land; 

for built like houses built of cards 
they require benign regards 

and quiet weather, 

ntle 


oO 


el 

ike a falling feather. 

They have never even faced 
unbounded time and space; 

for at the first faint touch of dusk 
they as in terror light their lights 
and hold away the grace of night. 
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' 
' 
' 


How can they be told the tale 

of shapes that wander twilight trails 
among the hills? 

How can they be taught at dusk 

the seeking of the golden husk of thought? 


Be gentle lest they fall to nought. 


II 


To those who have no rest at all 


from fall to golden fall. 


x 


And those who build the halls of time 
with lime and stone, 

and work unknown— 

for them the hours are toil and sleep 
and bread to eat; 

for them the nights are pauses slept, 
and every day from dawn to dark 

a straining of the hand and heart 
against the stone. 


They do not moan. 


They know their work grows never less; 
but when they talk they talk of rest 


E. Clark Stillman 


III 


And will it be that we shall sleep, 
some twilight late 


at last? 


This is the deeper night of our sorrow 

than deep midnight, 

this darkening light is intense. 

A sense of disheartening faith in the vaguest of wraiths 
lurks in the curves of the dusk; 

the husk of our sorrow is here. 


The ghosts of tomorrow 

pressed close to the ghosts of the past 

are abroad in the vast despair of the dusk; 
the husk of our sorrow is there. 

They stalk through the gloom 

of these hill-walled rooms 

with their talk of the tomb. 

In faith is our doom 

and our sorrow, 


in faith in these wraiths of the past and tomorrow 


But we shall sleep faithless at last 
when the darkness is massed. 


E. Clark Stillman 
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FROM BEYOND 


EDGE TO EDGE 


But there are many winds and each deceives, 
and there are many lands too far 





to do aught but deceive. Yea, there be gardens, 
many even in our land, 

and vine that loves a wal! and hardens 

with the frost. There have been, 


beyond counting, men with their deceits 
about the worlds, and where 
the papers blew and gutters lined the streets 


there were things builded, and a prayer 


arose to stone—yea, there be many winds 
and each deceives, and one 

blows out of Labrador telling of find 
where the sea yields. And the sun 


is cactus on the wind from Mexico, 

that has its lie as have 

the rest; and there be lying winds that blow 
from sundry oceans, and a brave 


wind blowing far from behind Orion’s fires 
to fill the saucer of the world. 
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Robert Tallman 
STARS ET CETERA 


Steel blue Arcturus and the eagle star, 

and hills and lights to geld the symphony, 

and this the metal glimmer glistening 

three times betwixt the music and the silent hour. 


A list of sounds in darkness: water sounds, 
and blowing leaves and cobble pavement sound, 
dividing this from our eternity. 


Three times around the stars and back upon 
the houses in the street, the roofs in moonlight, 
and the sawdust planet’s path. 


Robert Tallman 


HOMING 


Furry and fleet 
Homing feet 
Swiften on the snow. 
Though flash of wings is higher, 
That way I dare not go, 
Nor race September fire 
Past poppies scythe-uncovered 
To meadow gold discovered 
Where swept spring winds and hovered 
A thrush that built below. 
Sister Thomas Aquinas, O. P. 
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HARVESTED 


Lean the plow against the shed 
He is done. 

And the cattle all are fed, 
One by one. 


And the little lambs that bleat 
For the ewe, 

Are as still as young spring wheat 
In the dew. 


Like a breath of meadow blown 
Out of dawn, 

From the fields that he had sown 
He was gone. 


Oh, the stillness when it veers 

Round and round, 
Where a man for fifty years 

Reaped and bound! 


WHISPER 


Softly, softly tell me why 
April from a crocus haven 

Touched my lips in passing by, 
Touched my heart so grief-engraven; 
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Leigh Hanes 


Leaned and whispered, “Oh, my dear, 

I have brought you plum-tree weathe: 
Can’t you see me standing here? 

We shall not be long together.” 


Leigh Hane. 


“LOST AT SEA” 


Raise a cenotaph for me 
Lost upon a western sea. 


Li ng we keeled a seething trac k, 


Never thought to double back. 


God flung down a hurricane, 


Steamers foundered in black rain. 


I was strangled in the spray 
Of the whirling Milky Way. 


Canopus, a light-house star, 
Showed a channel through the bar. 


I drew near a serene land 


Sailormen will understand. 


Raise a cenotaph for me, 
Lost upon a western sea 
Carleton Ford Shaw 
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THUMB TOURIST 


Long before the auto came, I was here: 
Since westering men first followed the sun, 
I have come from the East with the stars. 
I witnessed the first preface to history, 
the early migrations of man; 
Saw Genghis pile his sacks of ears, 
Mounted the rising Chinese Wall, 
Saw Pyramids climbing, climbing, climbing, 
into the sky; 
Watched Israel’s children enter the sea, 
Saw Jesus into Jerusalem 
riding on an ass. 
That Jew—that Jew who wanders 
the eternal cavern of years 
is not as old as I. 
For I followed Alexander to the Hindu gates, 
Caesar passed me more than once, 
I looked upon Roland, 
I cheered El Cid, 
I froze with Napoleon in Russia: 
From the outermost portals of Time 
I have come. 


I am not without my value, 
standing in the roadway, 
For I symbolize, I symbolize 
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the questing nature of man. 
I have sought to reach the moon 
My shadow is all 
I have not left behind. 
Yet from none of my brothers 
of immemorial time 
has there come one temple, 
ora city; 
Only footprints do we leave. 
Beggar of rides am I, a thumb tourist, 
Travelling on my thumb. 
Long before the auto came I was here, 
and have been here 
Since westering men first followed the sun. 


Fulian Lee Rayford 


WHICH? 


Brown man, brown man, brown man brother 
Eyes of sunset, quenched of flame; 

Faces etched of pain and glory; 

Waifs of splendor now a name. 


Brown man, white man, alien dreamers, 
Which is ploughshare? No man knows. 
Which is seed to plant the moonbeam, 
Flower the field where daylight grows? 


Alice Drey Lippmann 
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IN THE UNKNOWN STREETS 


What roar is this, what moan 
More ominous than wind? 
This towered thing is ston 
Why does it groan? 


With a dull groaning note 
These caverned streets are lou 
Whose the anguished throat 
That intones this note? 


] 


The stone thing has a soul 
Tortured with gnawing wox 
Or what ill makes it grow! 
Like a drum’s roll? 


No eye meets my own 
In these streets where I 
Does each one walk alon 
In this town of stone? 


What roar is this, what moat 
(I have brought them song, 
But no eye meets my own 
Each walks alone.) 








BUFFOON 
Top of the Chrysler Building 


Buffoon! 

Spiked hat tipped at the moon, 
Winking a robot eye, 

Tossing five ruffles of silver steel 
As you whirl in the sky! 


Come down—down 

Your stepping-stone palisades, 

Descend to the town. 

See as you go the cartwheels, 

Arrows, discs, decorations, 

Cornice-sprouting gargoyles; 

Observe the elephantine granite-bound portals 
At your base, 


Gorged with mortals. 


Then back to your perch, 
There, where your five ruffles of silver steel burst 
On the blue! Steady your hat, wink your eye— 
Buffoon, top of the age, 

ut 


Tossing laughter into the sky! 


Elizabeth Howell 
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AGAINST THE WALL 


Sonnets to M. 


I 


The only support of men when minds are shaken, 
The inner steel meant to face wilder storms, 

The plan prepared, the peace well undertaken 
And ratified on clear immutable norms— 

What if it gave way? where would we be? 
Tossed like seaweed beyond the windiest cape, 
Or sunk to smother for hours in despair’s sea, 

Or caught on rolling wheels not to escape? 


Oh, let us be contrite now and mark our plans 
With alternatives; let us be quiet and wise, 

And give all antithetical things a place: 

For now the winds are seeking out what is man’s, 
And pillars are shaken, pillars weak at their base, 
Against which men prop only terrified cries. 


Il 


Let me forget forever peace and war, 
Burdensome love and taut vehement hate, 
The sleepless nights spent staring at the door 
To watch the shadow of capricious fate; 

To watch and turn and toss and wait for light, 
Which had arrived but I could never find, 
Being so caught in black reticular night 

That I was blind not to believe me blind 
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And now that light returns, where shall I go, 

Who have so many times been back and forth 

And lost those things that quiet men have hailed? 
The answer is to like both sun and snow, 

And let this mind inhabit South and North, 

Until these nerves have hardened where they failed. 


III 


Sometimes I think when lovely bodies are gone 
And I am companioned by the night’s long tide, 
I would be pulled and irretrievably drawn 

Into the comet-scarred sky torn of my pride, 
Torn of my fears and my mad dreams and hopes; 
Be blown across the sierras of stars on stars 

To some intransigent place like the cold slopes 
Of brilliant Saturn or close-drifting Mars. 


But still through night I guard my hungry poise, 
Hoping only that day will help me find 
Those crumbs of knowledge that can prove enough; 
Or else to realize what’s futile and make a choice 
To trick or supplicate before the blind, 
Or burn this heart out on candid carnal love. 

Fohn Vincent Healy 
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THREE POEMS 
STRONG MEN LOVE A BUILDING 


Men without fire sunk in their veins 

View with alarm 

Tall buildings, but brave men’s, strong men’s 
Hearts grow warm 


On seeing slim black girders blossom 

To a stony flower. 

Men who nourish dreams in their breasts 
Love a tower 


And cold hard strength lifting upward 

A proud bright head: 

Strong men mate their strength with strength. 
Little men go to bed, 


Afraid of the dark, afraid of love, 

Of anything 

That would poise on the high windy air 
On a stone wing. 


They look with pity and regret at steel 
Flanked against the sky, 

But strong men learn to love a building 
Before they die. 



















ESOTERICS OF THE FOX 


The fox, with lacquered polished eyes 
Fired against the mouth of night, 
Denies himself the gold surprise 

Of the morning paved with light. 


Flake the gold upon the hand 
That holds the sunlight in a bud 
Within the finger-tips. The blond 


Heat is warm and slow as blood. 


But the peacock-blue of noon, 
Curved within a porcelain cup, 
Is no anchor for the moon 


His obscurities hold up. 


The earth is carved in ebony, 

Nightly plumed with wing and frond, 
The little bushes and the tree 

Are his temples set thereon. 


The mint-cool path, the fern-dark ways 
Slanting woodward, are to one 
Who loves the stellar frozen gaze 


More amorous than noonday sun 


Willard Maas 
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MELODY FOR A SWAN SONG 


O memory, tarantula of thought, 

Gaunt crusader of a vanished soul! 

Lean toward her breast, her silken eyelids blue, 
Under the shadow of your pinnoned cities. 


Be not deceived that you shall ever find 

The crimson leaf, the sword-swift torture hot 
Upon the throat, within your cavern’s rim. 
Morning like a flow of arrows—another day 


Was it yesterday, remember? The mad bird crowed- 
That was another day—the eardrums beat 

Anxiously against the dewy breast. 

Be still, tarantula of thought! 





Be content 
To gaze upon the rising heat. Here where 
The pavement shakes to tremulous red bloom. 
The wheel of iron. The girders’ sharp hard music- 
That is enough. . We never quite have lived. 
Willard Maas 
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LONG WINTER 
WING FROM THE NORTH 


4 man will know it for lonely, 
but the dog and the woman 
and the cat in the lilacs— 
they will see in the moon 


A man will feel on his face 
the running blood, 

but the dog and the woman 
and the cat in the lilacs— 


they will hear in their hearts 
the rush of talons 

and the scream in the stubble; 
he will clutch at the four tides 


THE LAST SUNDAY 


Speak at the turning 

the hand’s farewell 

to end farewells; 

for our throar; are empty, 

for the partridge has bound his tongue 
and folded his thunde: in darkness, 


for these arms hold winter. 
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Travel the road, 

O feet, return 

to end returns; 

for our willow is gone to dusk, 

for the flags have bitten of black frost 

and the swamp has made ice, 


for our hearts have made ferns in secret. 


Blind at the rising 

the moon’s love 

to end love, 

for our bird is gone to the cedar, 

for the wall is between the star 

and the shadow is thin with strange wate! 


for the gift was myrrh. 


LANDSCAPES 
I 
The wind falls open 
where your hands 
have leaned their spears, 
and the light beneath is finished. 


As glass to glass darkly, 

or dark faces joined at the lips, 
the torn wind lays to this woun 
the wound open. 
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Il 


We have denied the cycle 
and our days are withered. 
The berry’s flame is burning 
on dry wick, 

and the flame of the sun 
drinks water. 

We have denied the swing 
with one heart, 

and the swing 

and our hearts 

one to the other 


the flame drinks dark. 


III 


Who will come seeking the dead, 
with the sky stopped 
and the wind crippled 
and the Judas tree 
} 


throwing his web 


to the mad trumpet? 
RAIN OUT OF SEASON 


We will seal the tongue of the hound with sleep, 
and the little dogs we will treat of spring, 
and the country shall lie down in frosted chains. 
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If here, 

if there, 

a cold chimney should send up the blue word, 

if a tree should sorrow, 

if a shadow with hands should strike fire 

from a dead stone, 


the bird which carried the promise shall return. 


If the dark shine out with a hundred lamps 
we who stood once beyond 

will seek with these the waiting dark 

the flow in the rushes, 

the bend in the white grass, 

and the long creak in the hedgegate. 


we will seal the wind at its turning with lights 
and the road shall travel 
we will seek with nets the starting rain. 


If the heart has forgotten, 

if the moon forgets, 

the moon shall go by the back way, 

the heart shall hear from heights the beginning rain, 
the lift of wings out of season, 

the roll of the warm wind up valley 


with moths for a hundred lamps 
and the dark hunters of dark. 
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It shall be given the last bird 
flying before the last shadow, 


the lily shall sleep in still water 
and the blue fox shall stand up 


against the moon 
it shall be given the fox. 


A woman shall hear up the country 


when the lamp has grown olde 


it shall be given the woman, 
whose lamp goes with the moon, 


whose heart stands up with the fox— 


it shall be given the woman 


whose heart sleeps in still water. 


It shall be given the grey feet 
which go on glass, 
f 


and the end of wings 


riding the grey stallion. 


Russell Beckwith 
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COMMENT 


MEXICO 


S I turn homeward from the foreign country to the 
south of us, what impressions are most vivid 
among the many crowding memories? 

Most vivid, most enduring, and most free and pure, are 
two impressions of great art: one out of a past long buried 
and still obscure; the other so recent, so contemporary, 
as to reach beyond us into the next age; each timeless and 
magnificent, each universal and complete. These two 
supreme evidences of man’s authority over his fate are 
the half-restored Mayan ruins at Chichen-Itza, and the 
Diego Rivera murals in the former chapel at Chapingo. 

It was a lazy approach to Yucatan in the pretty Ward- 
Line steamer Siboney. There had been storms, but we 
sailed smoothly through sunny warm days and moonlit 
nights. At Progresso the snorting little tender carried 
us a few miles over a cobalt sea to a wharf crowded with 
brown men under swooping sombreros, their short bodies 
clad in pajama-like garments of dusty white; also elderly 
leathery women wound in darkly fringed ribosas, and now 
and then a pretty young girl with shining black eyes. 
A brief official search of baggage, and then an hour’s drive 
through flat scrubby woods and henequin fields to Merida, 
one of the most favored and still intact of the colonial 
cities which the Spanish conquerors founded, lived in for 
two or three centuries, and lost. There we were installed 
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in the museum-like Itza Hotel which Sejior de Regil has 
made out of his ancestral town house—a palace whose 
drawing-room is cut up into lofty chambers, and whose 
library contains precious sixteenth-century prints and 
manuscripts both Spanish and Mayan. 

I never knew—did you?—that for two centuries or 
more Yucatan was the richest province in the world. 
Today one may see the evidence in rusty old Spanish 
haciendas, each centering in a colonnaded palace around 
a leafy shady patio, each with its smoothly cut stone 
aqueducts to the richly overgrown gardens and tropical- 
fruity orchards and broad acres beyond; each just faded 
enough since “‘the revolution” to add a glamour to its 
splendor, the romance clinging to beauty outworn and 
challenged. The favored traveller may even be invited 
into the lofty old corridors and drawing-rooms, still 
adorned, perhaps, with furniture and pictures and 
tapestries of the lordly past; to encounter there a finely 
mannered hospitality reminiscent of a more leisurely and 
courteous age. 

Somehow all this tarnished beauty seemed to lead up— 
or down—through fabulous centuries to the ruins of the 
extinct Mayan civilization which we had come to see. 
As all Yucatan journeys start before dawn, we were up at 
four for a chilly breakfast, and off in a rickety-rackety 
rattle-tee-bang train of shaky cars for a ninety-mile ride. 
However, after the final bumpy miles in a Ford, we 
arrived for luncheon at Mayaland Lodge, a quite up-to- 
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date group of bungalows under the shadow of the Chichen- 
Itza pyramid, the Temple of Kukulcan. 

How can I give any idea of this ancient Mayan archi- 
tecture to readers as remote from its tradition as if these 
were temples on the moon! Here is an original indigenous 
style, self-sufficient, magnificent; derived from nothing our 
eyes and hearts have learned to love, held secure by im- 
passable seas from Egypt, Assyria, Greece, from all the 
builders we have grown familiar with. Yet here a wander- 
ing tribe, migrating we know not why from we scarcely 
know where, spaced out their capital according to starry 
harmonies, and reared at pivotal points of their masterful 
plan monuments too beautiful to perish, even though the 
devouring jungle ground them through silent centuries 
into mounds of weedy earth and broken stones. 

I climbed the ninety-one steep high steps of the pyramid 
of Kukulcan to the little temple on its crest, and from 
there looked down and across to the Temple of the 
Warriors, the ball court, the Nunnery, the priest’s house, 
the Temple of the Dark Writing and the Observatory, 
with others beyond sti!l overgrown. Then I descended 
and dreamed for hours in the Temple of the Warriors— 
ten years ago a shrub-invested mound, today one of the 
great buildings of the world. How may one admire 
enough the patient labors of the archeologists, who have 
dug out its three set-back stories, re-erected its three- 
hundred columns, and pieced together the beautiful 
bas-reliefs of its triple frieze! The marvelous instinct for 
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decorative design of these primitive but sophisticated 
sculptors, who must cut with tools of flint and obsidian 
the stones brought from far away on the backs of men! 
Their sense of human grandeur and littleness, of life’s 
tragedy and comedy, as proved by their sculptured pictur- 
ing of battles and festivals, of arms and crowns and cos- 
tumes—what superb effrontery of exaltation and disdain! 
How can we ever match them—we with our electric- 
driven tools of steel, we with our long inheritance of 
knowledge, of rules and methods in all the arts, of litera- 
ture in many tongues laden with the beauty and bitter- 
ness of life! They knew more than we, because they 
could say it all here, in stone; and today we are piecing 
their stones together to make the tale immortal. 

They had few animals, these Mayans—no elephants 
or horses, not even the serviceable burro, so common on 
their roads today. No beast of burden, and not even a 
dog or cat, appears in their sculpture. But what sympa- 
thetic use they made of the animals they knew—the 
fierce “tiger,” or jaguar, which they hunted with arrows 
in the forest; the tapir, nosed like a pig; the comical 
bear, the monkey; and above all the serpent, coiled heavy 
with symbols. I sat in the shadow of a column through 
the hot noon hours, rejoicing in the proud procession of 
top-lofty kings and warriors, and of strutting beasts who 
seemed to mock all human dignity. I tried to restore the 
colors which once bloomed on these carven stones, and 
to picture the ritual which they recorded. I wandered 
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over to the ball court and imagined a bejewelled king in 
the beautiful royal box with its tiger frieze—a king 
watching the basket game which the Spaniards found 
them still playing, and with rubber balls before the rest of 
the world knew of rubber. 

Yes, here in Chichen-Itza is great art, art of the first 
order, which our modern learned labor is just beginning 
to reveal. The Mexican government is transforming 
jungle-buried mounds into pyramids, the Carnegie 
Institution is restoring temples, setting up their fallen 
columns, and piecing their carved stones together. In 
the effort to discover what it was all about, scholars are 
devoting their lives to the slow deciphering of Mayan 
hieroglyphics. Some day soon more temples will be un- 
earthed, there will be fine motor roads to these ruins, and 
the tourists will come in droves; and some of us will re 
joice that we accepted small discomforts and arrived 
ahead of them. 

The discomforts were still more amusing on the journey 
to Uxmal. Again the dark start, this time to board a 
motor-bus on rails, for a ninety-mile ride; beyond that, 
junk-heap Fords that refused to leap over the rock-piled 
road; and at last a gay dash through the beautiful arched 
gateway of an ancient hacienda, and luncheon under its 
lovely colonnade. And a half-mile beyond, the great 
quadrangle of sculptured ruins half dug out—a grandiose 
plan, with a pyramid heading the large oblong enclosure; 
and an hundred yards away the so-called Governor’s 
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Palace perched high above its terrace, with two steep 
ladders as the only approach. The Uxmal sculptures are 
as grandiose as the architecture, bigger but less beautiful, 
less richly human, than the Chichen-Itza bas-reliefs. 

Too soon, our Yucatan week was over, and we were sailing 
for Vera Cruz, and ascending 7500 feet in a spectacular 
twelve-hour train ride that curled through gorges and past 
the white cone of Orizaba to the city of Mexico, guarded 
by her two volcanoes. There the ancient art confronted 
us again with its unanswerable questions—art Toltec or 
Aztec rather than Mayan, piling the huge Pyramid of the 
Sun at Teotihuacan—oh, these Indian names!—a pyramid 
covering more ground than Cheops and lifting its three 
stories gracefully on broad masonry walls and stairways. 
There also was the quadrangular Temple of Quetzalcoatl, 
with the huge sacred plumed serpents behind its dizzy 
flight of steps 

And of course we had beautiful more modern days: 
A lovely morning floating through the flowery lagoons of 
Xochimilco, frying tiny fish in our flat-bottomed boat, and 
buying sarapes at the village fair. The long luxurious 
lrive to Cuernavaca in her gardens; and up to 
steep Taxco, almost pitching off her cliffs with the 
splendid two-towered church which “Borda gave to God”’ 


mountain ¢ 


because God had given gold mines to Borda. Days in 
the museum, the old churches, the shops and glass- 
factories and fairs of the fascinating exotic capital and 
its suburbs; with tea, perhaps, in some friend’s tropical 
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garden, or in the richly encrusted drawing-room of an old 
palace. 

The H. L. Davises are at the San Angel corner of the 
capital, where the poet, aided by his Guggenheim fellow- 
ship, is bringing to book, so to speak, his epic of the West. 
He finds thereabouts an interesting group of young poets, 
who are modernizing the Spanish tradition in a new little 
magazine, A/cancia, which they print on their own hand 
press. Two or three of these young enthusiasts gave me 
a party in their printing-rooms—the Sefiores Edmundo 
O’Gorman, Justino Fernandez and Enrique Asunsolo 
and once more I lamented my ignorance of their language. 
They are striving for simplicity, like the Irish group in the 
nineties; trying to get rid of rhetoric, which still clogs the 
paces of Spanish verse. Indeed, their crusade reminded 
me of the advice Yeats gave us at Porrry’s famous ban- 
quet nineteen years ago. 

And now—there is no escape—I must approach Rivera. 

There is indeed no escaping him in Mexico City, for with 
a gusto unmatched since Michelangelo, he has covered the 
walls of public buildings with frescoes so vital, so signi- 
ficant, as to make other modern painters seem like futile 
experimenters or ghosts of the past. The huge Secretariat 
of Education was handed over to him bodily—its three 
stories of open galleries around an enormous patio; and 
there he has idealized “‘the Revolution” and sung the song 
of labor as no one in Russia or all Europe is likely to do 
again. He has done it in an hundred panels—perhaps 
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more—with an instinctive and masterful delight in the 
demands of decorative design; and we are told that each 
panel, or group of panels, was swept on to the wet plaster, 
during the one day of its wetness, with rarely the hint of a 
sketch to guide the inventive brain and unerring hand. 
As the plaster dries with the picture in it, the effect is as if 
the colors were laid directly on the gray stone of the walls 
and colonnade. 

Here and elsewhere Rivera emphasizes the rhythm of 
crowds by a repetition of dark mask-like faces and short 
Aztec figures as he carries his Indian workers through their 
tasks, shows them driven and tortured at first but finally 
emerging into a new freedom. Various observers whom I 
talked with were skeptical about this new freedom of the 
peon, but whether Rivera recorded fact or a dream, there 
is neither doubt nor hesitation in his record—he has sung 
a grand song in enduring art. 

If Chapingo seemed to me his masterpiece, it is because 
there, in that former chapel of a dissolute tyrant, the 
painter was moved by a bigger, more universal theme to 
express, with singular unity and precision, his sense of the 
splendor of life. It is modern life, our much-maligned 
machine-age, he celebrates in this Fertility sequence, life 
eased and enlightened by science and enriched by all the 
inventions. The worries and wailings of lesser men do not 
trouble him; his great pregnant-woman nude—she of the 
grand head and dream-searching eyes—accepts the aid of 


electricity, of the turbine, the train, the airplane, of all the 
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new sources of power and light, as readily as she accepts 
the sheer muscular strength of Labor, who also serves her 
needs. It is Life complete and triumphant who is pictured 
here in this great central panel—Life too secure to be 
either proud or afraid. 

Panels along the side and in the ceiling spandrels lead 
up to this central one and connect the whole with “the 
revolution.” We have the pre-natal stages of life. We 
have the earth-spirit warming the seed; and again veiled by 
her hair and held impotent by soldier, priest and banker; 
and again, sweeping her hair back, rising on an arm, freeing 
herself; we have her mourning over the martyr dead 
stretched under her fields, their bodies enriching the soil. 
We have the stages of change, from peons tortured, en 
slaved, to laborers working in happiness and peace, aided 
by machines. We have the various stages symbolized by 
hands—the lifting hand, the clenched fist, and the friendly 
outreaching palm. But as I try to give some slight idea of 
a work so fertile in meaning, so magnificent in scope, | 
realize how futile is any effort to explain a masterpiece. 
There it is—a song of hope and faith, perhaps the prophecy 
of anewera. Here a great man fulfilled the deepest needs 
of his very heart and soul, and a great painter created new 
rhythms of line and color to express his exalted sense of 
life’s splendor and power. Like Dante, he summed up an 
epoch; it is unlikely that anyone, in any art, will tell the 
tale so gloriously again. 

Walking through the Fine Arts Academy a day or two 
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later, I inquired for the “early Riveras” which the young 
painter had sent home from Europe during his ten-years’ 
apprenticeship. Impossible—these mild and misty Le Sidaner 
imitations—I could hardly believe my eyes! From these 
to the labor sequence, to the splendid nudes in the Health 
Department, to the grand epic at Chapingo! Well, genius 
will find its way. 

Other painters have shared in the Mexican renaissance 

Orozco, Siqueiros, ef a/, but none of them is in the same 
class with Rivera. Orozco has covered the galleries of a 
departmental patio with angry frescoes which utterly lack 
Rivera’s discreet delight in human character and his 
discipline of adroitly balanced mass and color. And 
Siqueiros was an inspirational force in gathering a group 
and founding a school which developed better painters 
than he, and brought out at least one master who is singing 
a paean for his age and influencing profoundly the course 
of modern art. 

From Chichen-Itza to Chapingo, from a proud mys- 
terious past to a future quite as proud and mysterious 
this is the path of student and philosopher in Mexico to 


day. What country has more to offer? H. M. 


SYNGE AND THE IRISH 


To sit once more before the Abbey Players while they 
unfold their matchless poetry and comedy is to submit 
anew to the belief that in modern literature, as in many 
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other ways, the Irish alone are blessed. Before an act is 
over their drama has lifted the theatre above the ruck and 
banality of modern showmanship. The bored vulgarity of 
contemporary amusement is forgotten. The richness and 
warmth of a living language seizes a limp audience and the 
clean air of Jonson, Moliére, and Goldoni sweeps back 
into the playhouse. To watch these plays—by Synge, 
Lady Gregory, Murray, Shiels, Robinson, and O’Casey 

is to commiserate involuntarily with most contemporary 
playwrights, including O’Neill and Noel Coward at their 
different extremes. These construct, at the cost of killing 
ingenuity and mountains of epigram and “‘psychology,” a 
series of hollow sounding-boards, while the Irish, seizing 
situations and characters of an almost irreducible sim 
plicity and handling them with the apparent ease of a 
hand’s turn, have restored the classical essence to the 
theatre. The opportunity that fell to the lot of Lady 
Gregory, Yeats, and Synge may strike envy in the heart 
of any writer. They found—or created for themselves 

a situation very nearly unique in modern culture. 

It was a situation that demanded, at the outset, a 
repudiation of almost every pretension and inhibition 
with which contemporary art was burdened. The Russian 
literary movement in the early seventies, which rose in 
much the same way, seems sophisticated in its methods by 
comparison with the simple requirements of the Irish 
revival. How basic its requirements were may be seen in 
Synge’s preface to his Poems and Translations. lt is diff 
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cult to believe that this plain-spoken poetic fundamental- 
ism was written down shortly after the activity of the 
Symbolists in Paris or of Pater’s disciples in London, and 
by a man who had known both. To two men less genuinely 
Irish than Synge and Yeats, their reversion to the ele- 
mentary requirements of a national culture would have 
been impossible; how impossible, the failure of George 
Moore indicates. Yeats himself made that reversion at 
heavy cost to his esthetic and philosophical inclinations, 
and thus began the long and uncertain work of self- 
determination which finally led to the repudiation of his 
early lyricism and to laborious experiments with concretiz- 
ing philosophical symbols, but earned him in the end a 
personal victory profound and logical, and in its stylistic 
results rivalled by only three poets of his time. He lived 
to know that Coming of Wisdom with Time, which, in its 
fullness, was denied Synge: 

rhough leaves are many, the root is one; 

Through all the lying days of my youth 

I swayed my leaves and flowers in the sun; 

Now I may wither into the truth. 

With Synge, however, the victory was swifter and more 
intense. In his mind disillusionment and ecstasy were 
quickly resolved, and thus missed the complex delays, 
experimentation, and deceptions which excited and con- 
fused Yeats. In its real importance, his conversion from 
Parisian esthetics to Irish folklore has not yet been given 
its due importance in recent literary history. It was an 


experience conditioned by a unique literary movement. 
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The urgent necessity for a revival of Irish culture made 
propagandists of him and his associates, but propagandists 
without the sympathy of their compatriots and thus free 
of the claims which cripple most workers in a national 
cause. The reaction against current artistic doctrines gave 
him another incentive; he appears to have shed abruptly 
the fascination of French doctrines—of Mallarmé and 
Villiers, of Diabolism and Hermeticism—which fell like a 
natural and enchanting cloak on Yeats’ shoulders. From 
France he carried only his fresh knowledge of heightened 
language, and perhaps an insight into the modern use of 
allegory; it is doubtful if he read far into the new books on 
psychology which now seem so close to the motivation of 
his plays. His personal development is familiar; it has 
long formed the most picturesque chapter in histories of 
the Irish revival. The short years on the Aran Islands and 
in Dublin, the new venture of a national theatre, six plays, 
their turbulent early careers on the Abbey stage—these 
were the events of a short life that ended in 1909. That 
he made a short but notable contribution to modern poetic 
theory is often overlooked. 

In that contribution there is little that is basically 
original. In many respects it is an echo of Wordsworth’s 
doctrine, or better still, of Wordsworth’s doctrine as cor- 
rected by Coleridge, but it has in it two or three ideas on 
the nature of poetic speech and poetic realism that 
resemble the correction of esthetic excesses made in their 
own periods by critics like Jonson and Landor. Synge’s 
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argument was twofold: for the real, and for the “superb 
and wild.” His material was to be that dubious and con- 
founding substance, “human reality,” but that reality was 
amenable to poetic or dramatic treatment only at the 
pitch of intensity and exaltation: “before verse can be 
human again it must learn to be brutal.”” He strove for the 
“grim,” for “astringent joy and hardness,” and for 
“humor,” since “of the things which nourish the imagina- 
tion, humor is one of the most needful, and it is dangerous 
to limit or destroy it.”” These elements lay ready at hand 
in the supple graces and conflicts of Irish character—that 
character which has given subject matter to a drama diffi- 
cult to imagine in terms of English or French peasantry, 
for, as Synge contended, “in the greater part of Ireland, 
the whole people, from the tinkers to the clergy, have still 
a life, and view of life, that are rich and genial and humor- 
ous.” From them he drew his ideal dramatic speech, that 
speech which, in a good play, “should be as fully flavored 
as nut or apple,” and which “cannot be written by anyone 
who works among people who have shut their lips on 
poetry.” 

In spite of the sentimental and vulgarizing conventions 
which encumbered the Irish literature of his time, Synge’s 
task now appears to have been an easy one. He and Lady 
Gregory were plumbing an undrained mine of rich 
materials. To most living poets Synge’s poetic doctrine is 
a combination of heretical assumptions and naiveté. 
Baldly stated, it is the heresy of “common life” and 
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“common speech” at its plainest. It might explain much 
of the mediocre verse of our time. Synge’s practice cor- 
rects his doctrine, however; he seized an unusual oppor- 
tunity in the life of his race to bring to a decisive issue the 
conflict of naturalism and esthetic specialization in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. The abrupt courage of 
his imagination met the intensity of his physical sym 
pathies on equal terms. In that meeting two diverse 
creative tendencies of his age came to grips, and found the 
temperament that could reconcile them. It may be, as one 
recent critic has said, that “no serious poet could propose 
to begin again where Mr. Yeats [and Synge] began.” In 
its twentieth-century cycle the poetic sensibility is already 
deep in the complexities of the resolution which Synge 
helped to bring about. But no modern poet can fail to 
listen without profit to the language whereby that resolu 
tion was eftected, or to see in The Playboy, Riders to th 
Sea, and The Tinker’s Wedding a moment both vital and 
classic in the history of modern poetry. M. D. Z. 


REVIEWS 
SWEENEY AGONISTES 
Sweeney Agonistes, by T. S. Eliot. Faber & Faber, London. 
In Sweeney Agonistes Mr. Eliot comes to us as the men 
of the neighboring tribes came to Joshua under a camou- 


flage of frayed garments, with mouldy bread in the wallet. 
But the point is not camouflaged. Mortal and sardonic 
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victims though we are in this conflict called experience, we 
may regard our victimage with calmness, the book says; 
not because we don’t know that our limitations of correct- 
ness are tedious to a society which has its funny side to us, 
as we have our slightly morbid side to it, but because there 
is a moment for Orestes, for Ophelia, for Everyman, when 
the ego and the figure it cuts, the favors you get from it, 
the good cheer and customary encomium, are as the insult- 
ing wigwaggery of the music-halls. 

Everyman is played by Pereira, an efficiently incon- 
spicuous, decent, studious chap. Well, not so decent, since 
he pays the rent for Doris and Dusty, who are an un- 
remarkable, balky, card-cutting pair of girls whose names 
symbolize society’s exasperating unanimity of selfishness. 
Shakespeare’s “‘lecherous as a monkey” is rather strong, 
but in a world of buncombe and the fidgets, where you 
love-a me, I love-a you, “One live as two,” “‘Two live as 
three” —and there is no privacy—under the bamboo tree, 
the pair of given names go well with the surnames of a 
laidly, shallow set of heroes from America, London, 
Ireland, Canada, who became intimate at the time they 
“did” their “bit” and “got the Hun on the run.” There 
is, as the author intended, an effect of Aristophanic melo- 
drama about this London flat in which the visitors play 
with the idea of South Sea languor and luxury—work 
annihilated, personality negatived, and conscience sup- 
pressed; a monkey to milk the goat and pass the cocktails 
—woman in the cannibal-pot or at hand to serve. 
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It is correct and unnotorious for the race to perpetuate 
itself; committing adultery and disclaiming obligation is 
the suicide of personality, and the spirit wearies of clarity 
in such matters. The Furies pursuing Orestes are abler 
casuists than the King of Clubs and Queen of Hearts of 
Dusty and Doris. “They are hunting me down,” he said. 
A stark crime would not be so difficult to commit as the 
mood of moral conflict is difficult to satisfy. One is dead 
in being born unless one’s debts are forgiven; and equipoise 
makes an idiot of one. The automatic machinery of 
behavior undoes itself backwards, putting sinister em- 
phasis on wrong things, and no emphasis on the right ones. 
If he was alive then the milkman wasn’t 
and the rent-collector wasn’t, 
And if they were alive then he was dead. 
Death or life or life or death 
Death is life and life is death. 

Is one to become a saint or go mad?—remain mad, we 
should say. “The soul cannot be possessed of the divine 
union until it has divested itself of the love of created 
beings,” St. John of the Cross says; as all saints have said. 
If one chooses God as the friend of the spirit, does not the 
coffin become the most appropriate friend for the body? 
“Cheer him up? Well here again that don’t apply,” says 
Sweeney. “But I gotta use words when I talk to you.” 
This plucky reproach has in it the core of the drama. In 
their graveyard of sick love which is no love, which is 
loneliness without solitude, the girls can’t understand what 
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Pereira has to do with it and that it is a lucky eclecticism 
which cuts him off from what the Krumpackers and Hors- 
falls call a good time. A man should not think himself a 
poor fish or go mad, Sweeney maintains, because two girls 
are blockheads. He should answer a question as often as 
they ask it and put in as good an evening as possible with 
them. If by saying, “I gotta use words when I talk to 
you,” he insults them and they don’t know they’ve been 
insulted, they, not he, should go mad. 

When the spirit expands and the animal part of one 
sinks, one is not sardonic, and the bleak lesson here set 
forth is not uncheerful to those who are serious in the 
desire to satisfy justice. The cheer resides in admitting 
that it is normal to be abnormal. When one is not the only 
one who thinks that, one is freed of a certain tension. 

Mr. Eliot is not showy nor hard, and is capable at times 
of too much patience; but here the truculent commonplace 
of the vernacular obscures care of arrangement, and the 
deliberate concise rhythm that is characteristic of him 
seems less intentional than it is.. Upon scrutiny, however, 
the effect of an unhoodwinked self-control is apparent. 
The high time half a dozen people of unfastidious person- 
ality can seem to be having together, is juxtaposed with 
the successful flight of the pursued son of Agamemnon, 
and it is implied, perhaps, that “he who wonders shall 
reign, he who reigns shall have rest.”’ One is obliged to say 
“perhaps’’—since Sweeney in conflict is not synonymous 
with Sweeney victorious. Marianne Moore 
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A POET OF COURAGE 
The Orators: An English Study, by W. H. Auden. Faber 

& Faber, London. , 

From its promising beginnings, our age has rapidly | t 
degenerated into an epoch of poetic timidity. The fact 
that for the first time in human history a society has 
evolved which possesses no common intellectual or 
spiritual focus, may be the reason why the best poetry that 
has been produced in the last twenty years or so, often 
seems, by comparison with the best of the past, to be 
shallow in impulse and insufficient in technique. During 
the lifetime of the present generation, the interest of the 
most advanced poets seems to have shifted from the 
external world to the inner world, and it now seems about 
to shift back to the external world again. The enormous 
advance of science, of rapid communication, of short cuts 
to knowledge, of book and periodical publication, have not 
clarified our situation, have only left us with a deeper 
degree of mental and spiritual indigestion. Of this in- | 
digestion, everything, from our muddled economics to our 
periodical political crises, have become dangerous symp- 
toms. In such a state of affairs, courage is more necessary 
to the poet than ever before, courage to be obscure, un- 
popular, courage to attempt some linkage between the 
older world of spiritual appeals and loyalties that we are 
so rapidly losing and the new world of inhuman and naked 
scientific entities that we are so rapidly entering. 

Mr. W. H. Auden is a courageous poet. He is trying to 
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) 


find some way of living and of expressing himself that is 
not cluttered with stale conventions and that is at once 
intellectually valid and emotionally satisfying. In order 
to do so, he is obliged to hack his way in zigzag fashion 
} through a stifling jungle of outworn notions which obstruct 
progress. Hence his Orators, w hich may be read as a satire 
on the English public-school system (Mr. Auden is him- 
self a schoolmaster) or as a piece of buffoonery in the 
Joyce and Wyndham Lewis manner, or as a fragmentary 
autobiography, or as a sort of manifesto for an unwritten 
poem. Inany case, Mr. Audenis undoubtedly obscure, in the 
sense that it is most difficult to see precisely what it is that 
he is getting at from page to page of his book. All that 
one can say is that in range and felicity of utterance he 


yields to none among present-day poets. The only diffi 





culty in following him is that he seems to be perpetually 
mixing up two levels of experience, private and public 
: Publicly he tu to persuade us that the world is a farce, 
privately we feel that he regards it largely as a tragedy. 
) And this results in a great confusion of symbols and of 
meanings 1n his w rk. If one adopts the theory put for 
vard by Mr. Empson, that a great deal of the world’s best 
poetry rests on an ambiguity of meaning, and that the 
k of the poet consists in finding and stressing this 


ambiguity, then one can say of Auden that his object is to 
extend this ambiguity from words to events themselves, 
so that for him there is scarcely a happening that does not 


1 


hear two meanings. And in this way he both gets around 
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and overleaps the position established by Mr. Eliot, for 
whom there is only one interpretation of today possible, 
and that a highly disillusioning one. Mr. Auden, on the 
other hand, suggests that we should suspend our judg- 
ment, and allow events to speak for themselves. 

Apart from this curious division of impulse itself, there 
is still in Mr. Auden, despite his obvious and honest 
attempt to come to terms with this age, still too much of 
the matter and manner of other poets. A careful reader 
of his work cannot fail to be struck with the obvious 
echoes of Rimbaud, St. John Perse, de Gourmont and 
Pound with which it is sprinkled. Indeed, in some cases 
he carries imitation to the point where it becomes pedan- 
try. Yet it remains clear that he is at his best wherever 
he is least “up to date,” and most “‘Saxon’’; that is to say, 
where he is least ingenious in constructing verbal puzzles. 
Here we get, as is frequent in many modern poets, some 
thing that suggests less the Renaissance, than a new kind 
of mediaeval poetry. His alliterative measures, in par 

- ticular, have a swing, a stroke about them that goes back | 
direct to Langland. For instance: 
Came summer like a flood, never did greediest gardener 
Make blossoms flusher; 
Sunday meant lakes for many, a browner body, 
Beauty for burning; 
Far out in the water two heads discussed the position, 
Out of the reeds like a fowl jumped the undressed German, 


And Stephen signalled from the sand dunes like a madman 
“Destroy this temple.” 
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Anyone who thinks that poetry as austere and as com- 
plete as that particular stanza is easy to write, let him try! 
Mr. Auden, for all his frantic attempts to out-do the 
moderns, is really at bottom a Puritan; that is to say, 
something not so much anathema to the present day, as 
totally out of place in it—and for that very reason, more 
afraid to speak out fully than many people without a tithe 
of his honesty. Here is no “satiric” poet in the Sitwellian 
sense: no breaker of the Victorian butterfly on a crude and 
clumsy wheel. It seems that Mr. Auden has scarcely 
heard of Victorians at all. Where they mistook sentiment 
for morality, he gives us morality raw: “Destroy this 
temple.” He is a fanatic. Why he has not succeeded 
oftener in making his meaning clear, why he has not 
written what this book occasionally hints at, an epic of the 
“holy war” of the spirit against the combined stupidity 
and self-satisfied vulgarity of this age, must remain a 
matter of conjecture. Perhaps his failure is due to ill- 
health, or overwork, or too great a fear of possible pop 
ularity. All that we can say is that he still convinces us 
that he is the one man best equipped to attempt such a 
thing at the present day. Perhaps in a few years’ time he 
will have assimilated better what he has learned from 
other poets and will hammer out a philosophy that is less 
purely negative. Meantime, he still remains about the 
most interesting poetic “possibility” that England has 
produced since the War. John Gould Flete her 
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MODERN THOUGHTS IN DISGUISE ¢ 
Sonnets, by E.R. Hugh Heaton Publishing Co., Toronto. 
In magazines favorable to innovation, Mr. W. W. E. 
Ross is conspicuously one of the writers of this day. It is 
therefore not surprising that these sixty-nine sonnets | 


(privately printed) should have freshness, responsibility, 
and authenticity of locality. They are about the oak, 
the pine, the lake, the river, the Indian, injustice, the 
supernatural, death, art, the Muses. In being proffered, 
some of them as imitative of Dante and of Italians before 
him, their modesty is appropriate but only conduces to an } 
augmented conspicuousness. It is plainly “one of the 
writers of this day” who gives us sonnets 7 and 2, To the 
English Language, and no one could have made the follow- 
ing sonnet without having “boldly faced the difficulties 
that to verse belong”: 


Prometheus, bound in adamantine chains 

To the grim rock stark-lifting from the sea, 

Watching with eyes that wandered ceaselessly 

The sea and sky, the sky and sea; whose pains 

Not yet become a torment in his veins I 
Were still sufficient, while in tension he 

Awaited the strong hand of deity, 

Expectant of some increase to his pains; 

Bound as he was, his eyes were growing dim; 

Discouraged, he relaxed the effort vain 

Of rude rebellion on that fatal day, ) 
When, like the dolphins in their lively train, 

Gliding toward the rock in bright array, 

The sea-nymphs sang encouragement to him. 


There is present the Spenser-Sidney-Milton-Wordsworth 
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elegance, and an ingenuity with dactyls which recalls the 
Melic poets. To so staggering a roster of consanguinities 
with an occasional defect, one may demur, but poetry with 
the unforced note is rare; and if in matter and spirit the 
book is not valuable, this writer is far afield. 
Marianne Moore 
ON A CLASSICAL THEME 

Ariadne, by F. L. Lucas. The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Lucas is the modern, and excellent, editor of John 
Webster, and the author of several volumes of sound 
criticism, including especially an essay on tragedy. He is 
a scholar in Greek and English poetry, who has observed, 
in this volume, that part of the tradition of English 
scholarship which leads to the composition, in rhymed 
couplets or blank verse, of long poems on classical themes. 

Ariadne relates that group of the adventures of Theseus 
which is connected with the slaying of the Minotaur in the 
labyrinth and the subsequent carrying off of Ariadne from 
Crete as far as Naxos on the return to Athens. Those 
familiar with the legends will understand how much Mr. 
Lucas has selected, how much expanded, and how much 
added by way of interpretation on his own account. Par- 
ticularly interesting is his treatment of the Minotaur. The 
usual version is hinted at by an old sailor: that the 
monster in the labyrinth is the offspring of Pasiphae, 
Queen to Minos, by a bull, presumably either Poseidon or 
Zeus in sacrificial form. But in this poem Theseus after 
slaying the monster pulls off his horned head and discovers 
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him to be King Minos himself—or, perhaps it should be 
said, his other self. As Minos is Ariadne’s father this 
identification, besides fitting the forms of modern psychol- 
ogy, also brings blood-guilt into the relation between 
Theseus and Ariadne. Thus the dramatic situation is 
enhanced in both Greek and modern terms at once. 
Within the limitations of this kind of narrative in this 

kind of fluent pedestrial verse, Mr. Lucas does very well. 
It is an exercise pleasantly performed, and if the reader 
falls into the mood he may observe this mild retelling of 
old violence with some pleasure. Very little will disturb 
him. Beyond the identification of the Minotaur as Minos 
the only breach in tradition of any force is in the six-page 
passage where Theseus, as a philanderer with good inten- 
tions, argues with Ariadne, who defends with resigned 
eloquence the ecstatic and single love. Hardly Greek, this 
passage is hardly modern either. Mr. Lucas puts his 
position on the proper content of modern verse clearly, if 
negatively, in his dedicatory preface to Prudenc« 

And such an age as this!—when verse is grown 

The public place where epileptics moan, 

Dragging their sores like Lazarus to the gat 

For curs to lick, and fools to contemplate; 

The stage for eunuchs imitating Donne 

Whose periwinkle minds in circles run, 

Blind, bloodless, tasteless, tortuous! 
With this declaration firmly in mind, no one will be 
tempted to the injustice of confusing Mr. Lucas’ verse with 
modern poetry. R. P. Blackmur 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OBJECTIVISTS AGAIN 
Our review of An “Odjectivists” Anthology seems to have 

started a controversy, in which, possibly, the relation of 

Lenin, Marx and Engels to the subject of poetry is a trifle 

overstressed : 
To the Editor Poetry: “If we are to understand Objectivism,” 

begins Mr. Schappes in Poetry, March, 1933. The program referred 
to by Mr. S. never once mentions the word Objectivism, and so makes 





Mr. Schappes’ understanding an impossibility. 

As for the failure “to ally oneself with the revolutionary proletariat’: 
This party rejected Marxism, stubbornly refused to understand (it 
would be more correct to say that it could not understand) the necessity 
ctive estimate of all the class forces and their inter- 
relation in every political action.” (Lenin—Left: Communism, An 
Infantile Disorder.) In a word, this statement is the concern of the 
ditorial presentation and the poetry of dn “Obdjectivists” Anthology, 
whether the presentation be statement, ir , contrast (satire), or asser- 
tion. Mr. Schappes, in the wood, suffers from a lack of senses and 





of a strictly ol 

















intelligence to bring particular trees into reciprocal relations. 
As for the detail of Mr. Schappes review @ /a the old philosophical 


lege discipline—Lenin once wrote “[Kaufsky’s] argument is so amus 


LU 
ng that one almost suffers from an embarras de richesses.” 
Wherever Mr. S. may “‘now be sitting,” etc., it is to be gathered from 


previous commitment that he admires only those poets who express 





’ to the revolutionary proletariat in the worst public-school 





honored manner of Milton—to repeat, “thou honored flood.” 
Let Mr. Schappes read André Breton’s Le Cas d’ dragon, but without 
“enforced abstractness.” Louis Zukofsky 
Editor Porerry: Mr. Zukofsky now explains that the editorial pur- 


pose of his anthology is to present the objective situation in contem- 
porary poetry. It was because I perceived that such was the effect of his 
book (although there was no evidence that it was his intention) that | 
discussed the volume as a social phenomenon with a multiplicity ot 
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implications. Now, why does he object and what is his objection? 
Furthermore, the Lenin who insisted upon careful and complete analysis 
of the objective forces also insisted, since he was a dialectic materialist, 
that upon this analysis there must follow action. And because Marx and 
Engels pointed out that, in any crisis, a certain portion of the intellectual 
bourgeoisie, grasping the movement of history, allies itself with the | 
proletariat, I thought it not superfluous to appeal to them for that kind 
of clarification, experience, and action. Perhaps if Mr. Zukofsky read 
before he quoted, he would learn to understand "M. U. Schappe 


Pe 


NEWS NOTES 


The Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has announced its 











1933. These include, we are happy to note, grants for creat k 
abroad to Louise Bogan and FE. E. Cummings, poets, and an extension of 
his 1932 award to George Dilion; and likewise grants to Leonard Ehrlich, 
Glenway Wescott, and Younghill Kang, novelists, to Matthew Joseph 
son, critic, to Paul Nordhoff and George Antheil, composers, and to a 
number of painters and sculptors, including Miguel Covarrubias, Emil 
Ganso, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Blanch, and Gwen Lux. These are all 
creative artists of distinction, and the Foundation is to be congratulated 
on having made selections of such quality in a year when its usual lon, 
list of Fellowships is cut, under economic necessity, to twenty 

A project that deserves unusual support is the Minority = 
Cambridge, England. This Press is working in close contact with the 
editors of the new quarterly, Scrutiny, whose first year we shall review 
these pages next month. Like Scrutiny, the Minority Press 
correct abuses and shortcomings in English education and journalist 


and to make room for the training of sensibility in schools and 7 
This program was first outlined in F, R. Leavis’ pamphlet Mass Ci 
tion and Minority Culture and in Mrs. Leavis’ elaborate y of Fiction 
and the Reading Public. \t has been continued in reprints of Norma 
Angell’s The Press and the Organization of Society and of Mark vai 
Doren’s The Poetry of Fohn Dryden, and recently in three further } 
lets: W. A. Edwards’ Plagiarism, L. C. Knights’ How Many Children had 
Lady Macbeth?, an essay on the practice of Shakespeare criticism, an 
Leavis’ How to Teach Reading: A Primer for Ezra Pound, the 
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New Notes 





reply to P< und rece 


| ly reprinted broadside on How to Read. Both 
the Minority Pr ind Scrutiny reveal their indebtedness to Richards 
and Eliot, and they have made it clear that their services are in high 
jemand in English educational and journalistic life. 


“Hope springs eternal’’—so we record another effort to attain the (in 





ill probability) unattainable: 

The League of Nations Association, of 40 Mount Vernon Street, 

Boston, announces a “ National Competition of American Poets for an 

International Hymn, to be sung to the music of the first sixteen bars of 
1e Ode to Foy in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. . . . The winning poem, 

copyrighted in the poet’s name, will be sent to the League of Nations in 

ican poets recog- 


Geneva, to indicate to the world that the vision of Amer 





nizes the imperative need of such a hymn today. 
ailed to Miss Harriet Whittier at the above address. 
ure Robert Hillyer, Bliss Perry and S. Foster Damon. No 








Poems are t nai 


The 





Che competition will close Sept. tst. 


I 





10uncement concludes with this hopeful paragraph: 








Z The world-wide disti ction which will 
crue to the su and the nobility of the cause, will command 
the best and highest talent throughout the country, in the present world 


Mr. H. L. Davis, who formerly lived near Seattle, has been sojourning 
} San Angel, a suburb of the City of Mexico, in fulfilment of a Guggen 
heim Fellowship, granted to enable him to write a narrative poem of 
western life—the conflict of races through the pioneer period. Mr. Davis 
has been a frequent contributor to Poetry and other magazines; in 1919 
» received the Levinson Prize 
Mr. Leigh Hanes practices law in Roanoke, Virginia. His book, Song 
} the New Hercules and Other Poems, was published by the Four Seas Co. 
Miss Elsa Gidlow, of San Francisco, is the author of On a Grey Thread, 
blished ter rs ago in Chicago by Will Ransom. 
Mr. E. Clark Stillman, born in Utah, is now an instructor in German 
t the University of Michigan. He has contributed articles and poems in 


uages to English, French, German and Hungarian magazines, 
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Mr. John Vincent Healy, of Chicago, is now studying at Harvard. 

Mr. Willard Maas, recently of California, is now living in New York. 
Alice D. Lippmann (Mrs. Gustav L.) lives in St. Louis. Miss Laura Lee 
Bird is now teaching in Brenham, Texas. 

The other poets now presented appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Russell Beckwith, of South Windham, Conn., was born there 
twenty years ago. 

Mr. Robert Tallman, born in Missouri in 1914, has lived for the past 
ten years in Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Julian Lee Rayford, now resident in Chicago, is the author of 
Ancient Doorways, printed in Nashville, Tenn., last year. 

Mr. Carleton Shaw is a telephone operator in North Weymouth, Mass. 
Miss Elizabeth Howell lives in New York. Sister Thomas Aquinas, O. P. 
(Dominican Community) teaches philosophy at Rosary College in 
River Forest, a suburb of Chicago. 
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